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“A Fish Dictator Has 


HE Emperors of Offal and of Bacon 
Let other poets on the midnight breeze 
Sigh softly singing: let the hills awaken 
To praise the Prince of Cheese. 


I care not be they smaller men or greater 
Who hold our eggs and margarine in thrall, 

So it be mine to hymn the Fish Dictator 
Whose name I can’t recall. 


Think not with glassy eyes he scans the seething 
Turmoil of shoppers and their divers ills 

Dully, with mouth a wee bit open, breathing 
Silently through his gills. 


No, for his trident splashes through the waters 
The seaweed round his loins proclaims the god, 
The Nereids of the ocean are his daughters, 
He rations hake and cod. 


I] Duce of the halibut and conger, 
Vicar of soles and Kommissar of slips, 
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Been Appointed.” 


Lord of live fish, and dead fish (which are stronger), 
Co-mate of Mr. Chips, 


Cousin of Neptune, Master of the Tritons, 
His are a thousand nets in deep and sound, 
His is the far-flung line that suddenly tightens 
As the bent rod dips round. 


He knows the leaping salmon’s half-told story, 
The saga of the eels: at glint of dawn 

You shall behold him with a crate of dory 
Or poking after prawn. 


Earth-bound and humbled to the people’s wishes 
The Milk Protector takes his wonted chair, 

Not so through Whitehall wades the Duke of Fishes 
With the wet spray in his hair. 


Triumphantly he opes his office portal 
And casts his oilskins off. His name in rhyme 
(If I but knew it) should be made immortal 
Upon the slabs of Time. EvoE. 
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Charivaria 


A LEGAL ruling states that a cow has a right in the road. 
Fancy taking all this time to find out what cows seem to 
have known all along. 

° ° 


The few remaining neutrals are wondering which will be 
the next on which HITLER declares a Friendship Pact. 


°o ° 


Hit cer declared war against Russia on the Sabbath, thus 
not giving the London Sunday paper astrologers a chance 
to predict this move until the following week’s issue. 


° ° 


We understand that one 
German is congratulating 
himself on having got a 
permanent job as a Ger- 
man minority in Nazi- 
threatened countries. 


° ° 








Clothing lost in the laun- 
dry can be replaced without 
coupons. Well, that seems 
as easy a Way as any. 





° ° 


“What is the utmost capacity of an Underground 
tube carriage?” asks a writer. Porters are confident it 
hasn’t one. 

° ° 


“Some people have the idea that half their income is to 
go in taxes,” says a writer. The optimists! 
° ° 
Black-currant juice is just as good for babies as oranges, 


says a medical authority. As a nursery diet its effect on 
the complexion is equal to that of the best coal. 


o ° 


“*A French doctor,’ she said, ‘asked me to go to the dance at 
the Casino, which was intended to establish an entence-corkdiale 
between Le Havre and their Nazi overlords.’ "—Sunday Paper. 


And did it? 


Croatia’s signing of the Tripartite Pact means that 
everything between that country and Germany will be 
quite all right so long as nothing happens. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 


“Tt was a weird and wonderful scene as masks were doffed and 
familiar faces all became the same ugly pattern. It was just one 
more indication that we are all in this war facing the same common 
dangers.”—Devon Paper. 


co) ° 


An author says he has several unpublished novels in his 
study. This may merely mean that his ink-pots are full. 


° ° 


“Tf you have a whistle, 
always carry it,” we are told. 
A correspondent says his 
office-boy always does. Its 
name is “Johnny Pedlar.” 


° ° 


Spats require coupons. But 
what does it matter? It is 
highly improbable that there 
will be a Motor Show this 
year. 





° °o 


Asked his opinion of Hitter, Mr. JozE E. Brown is 
reported to have smiled broadly before replying. As film- 
goers are aware, this is the only smile he knows. 


° ° 


It is reported that Dr. GoEBBELS has paid a flying visit 
to Switzerland. In which case the Swiss people had better 
count those Alps again. 

° ° 


MUSSOLINI, says a neutral correspondent. has no head 
for cards and is quite useless for a bridge party. Unlike 
Horatius. 

° ° 


“What would Russia do if HitLeER marched to Moscow ?” 
asks a writer. Some ruthless Soviet composer might write 
an even louder piece than TcoHarkowsk1's “J8/2.” 
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The Shadow 


Was the last of gloaming’s 
gone, 
When the world is drowned in 


e 4 Night, 
<1 Then swims up the great round 





Moon, 
Washing with her borrowed 


ight 
Twig, stone, grass-blade — pin- 
drop bright— 
Every tiniest thing in sight. 
Then on tiptoe 
j Off go | 
/ To a whitewashed 
Wall near by, 
Where for secret 
f Company 
] My sma!! shadow 
f Waits for me. 
; Still and stark 
j Or stirring—so, 
} All I’m doing 
f He’ll do too. 
é Quieter than 
‘2 A cat he mocks 
i My walk, my gestures, 
Clothes and looks. 


f I twist and turn, 
j I creep, | prowl, 
Likewise does he, 
The crafty soul. 
The Moon for lamp, 
And, for music, owl, 
“Sst /”’ 1 whisper, 
t “Shadow, come!” 
No answer: 
| X He is blind and dumb. 
¥ Blind and dumb, 
| t And when I go 
I \ The wall will stand empty, 
White as snow. 
W. DE La M, 








fd 
' 
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“Tf only we had Free Trade there'd be no need for these 


smuggling.” 


HE village near which our 
Company is now under canvas is 
full of old-world charm, but it 
provides hardly sufficient entertain- 
ment for two hundred men. If the 
posters on the wall of the Green Man 
are to be believed, there was a magic- 
lantern show in 1937 and a bazaar in 
aid of the Pump Preservation Fund in 
1939, both organized, apparently, by 
J. Pudd (Hon., Sec.). Possibly the 
efiort cf arranging: these two thrills 
sent J. Fudd (Hon. Sec.) into an early 
grave, because after I939 the village 
appears to have abandoned the reck- 
less round of garety inte which he had 
tempted it. 


The Dance 


“It is our duty,” as Lieutenant 
Mountain said to Lieutenant Flower, 
“to organize something for the men, 
to keep them out of mischief. What 
about a dance?” 

Lieutenant Flower, who is as fond 
of dancing as Lieutenant Mountain, 
agreed that to organize a dance was a 
plain duty. As the O.C. and Captain 
Castiron and the C.S.M. are also fond 
of dancing, there was a rare and 
pleasing unanimity in the counsels of 
the great, and all five of them set off in 
a body to interview the vicar. 

“We would like to borrow your 
parish hall,” said the O.C. in the silky 
voice he usually reserves for Brigadiers, 
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exaggerated precautions against 


‘for the purpose of a dance. To keep 
the men,” he added tactfully, “off the 
beer.” 

The vicar said that he would have 
been only too delighted to do anything 
for Our Splendid Boys, but the parish 
hall was already being used as a 
Communal Kitchen, an Evacuee 
Clearing House, an A.R.P. Head- 
quarters, a Dressing Station, and 
probably a few other things that had 
slipped his memory at the moment. 
The vicar also mentioned that in the 
old days when dances were held there, 
twelve couples were considered rather 
a tight fit for the floor. 

The officers and the C.S.M. left the 
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vicarage in gloomy silence. The idea 
of a dance, now that it seemed 
impossible, looked more attractive 
than ever. 

“TI suppose,” said Lieutenant 
Mountain, who is still quite young and 
innocent, ‘‘that we couldn’t hire a hall 
at Cragford, and take the men over in 
the M.T. lorries?” 

The others looked at him aghast. 

“Use Army lorries to take men to a 
dance?” said the O.C., “certainly not. 
The Colonel would never agree.” 

Later in the day Lieutenant Flower 
had an idea. 

‘*“Mountain,” he said to his fellow- 
sub., ‘“‘have you noticed that the men 
are looking very dirty?” 

“Not more so than usual,” said 
Lieutenant Mountain, “and if they 
are, it isn’t to be wondered at. They 
can’t get really clean with a cold 
shower, and they haven’t had a hot 
bath since we came here.” 

“Exactly,” said Lieutenant Flower, 
‘“‘and such a state of things must cease 
forthwith. The O.C. must get the 
Colonel’s permission for the men to be 
taken to Cragford for hot baths on 
Saturday. We will book the Public 
Baths for the afternoon, and the lorries 
can then be parked somewhere until 
midnight. I have a parson friend in 
Cragford who will rally round and 
arrange the dance for us.” 

The C.S.M. thought that the men 
badly needed washing. Captain Cast- 
iron said that their dirty state had 
been keeping him awake at nights, and 
the O.C. said that cleanliness was next 
to godliness, and that he must get his 
batman working at once to get a good 
shine on his dancing-pumps. 

The O.C. approached Colonel Buck- 
leigh in due form, and _ Colonel 
Buckleigh put the matter into the 
hands of the Adjutant, Captain Crypt. 
Captain Crypt informed our O.C. that 
he might proceed with the arrange- 
ments for washing his men, and the 
O.C. and Captain Castiron and the 
subs. rubbed their hands gleefully and 
clubbed together to buy an electric 
iron for their best B.D. 

Then, on the day before the dance, 
Captain Crypt, who is unbearably 
efficient, and has all sorts of odd ideas 
about economy, cheerfully rang up and 
said that the Cragford arrangement 
could be cancelled. A neighbouring 
squire had been found who had 
offered the use of two bathrooms, in 
which the men could bathe in relays. 

The O.C. was plunged into gloom. 
Captain Castiron and the subs. 
wandered about with such doleful 
expressions that the men supposed that 
news had come through of reverses in 
Libya. The C.S.M. had to relieve his 


own feelings by having a rifle inspection 
and arranging a special N.C.O.’s drill. 

The O.C., thinking of all the trouble 
his parson friend had gone to, decided 
to make a clean breast of it to the 
Colonel. Using the silky voice he 
usually reserved for Brigadiers and 
parsons whose parish halls he wanted, 
he begged the Colonel to grant per- 
mission for the lorries to be used to 
take the men to the dance. 

“Certainly not,” said the Colonel, 
for the stern-lipped adjutant, of whom 
he was of course afraid, was at his 
elbow. “Certainly not. I have never 
heard of anything so preposterous.” 

He rang off. Then he turned to 
Captain Crypt. 

“Kindly instruct O.C. 172 Com- 
pany,” he said, “that his drivers must 
have extra practice in night-driving. 
They will proceed to Cragford to- 
morrow afternoon, and return at 
midnight. And, by the way, if my 
batman comes in while I am out, I 
would be much obliged if you would 
tell him to pop into Cragford this 
afternoon and buy me a pair of 
dancing-pumps. Size eleven.” 


oO °o 


Committing Oneself 


T is really very distressing the way 
I am always committing myself. 

On the telephone, I am incapable 

of refusing anybody anything. I hurry 

optimistically to answer the insistent 

burr—burr, and in a trice have 

accepted with alacrity an invitation to 

Bridge which I don’t play, with the 

people who have come to a rather nice 

house on the common, whom I had 
decided not to get to know. 

As to opinions, I am committed to 
them without a moment’s hesitation. 
Asked if the new wall-paper is a 
success, I applaud enthusiastically, and 
only remember how much I dislike 
beige geometry when I hear my opinion 
quoted to the next newcomer. 

My host asked me last week to buy 
him a scuffle, and not until I’d said 
I would, sagely agreeing on their 
importance in the war effort, did I stop 
to think that I’d committed myself to 
getting one without having the faintest 
idea what they were. I did try rather 
lamely, asking him how big a one he 
needed, but his vague gesture in the 
air only sent me off murmuring: “‘Oh, 
yes, I know. I'll choose a nice one.” 

When Mrs. Lapin asked me if I’d 
read the newest book, without a 
thought I said I had. She was just 
going to compare notes when the pile 
of comforts for the troops which we 
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were rather amateurishly getting on to 
an inadequate bit of sacking, toppled 
over and disintegrated, so the urgent 
need to get the sack round and safely 
skewered with my brooch saved me 
that time from disaster. 

It was very stupid, too, to have 
answered “Yes, please,” when, having 
picked up a plaited loaf, I was asked 
by the baker if I wanted “that 
Corr-r-agh loaf?” Having been so 
glib, now I daren’t ask what it is called, 
so have to look furtively round and 
point, and it’s nip and tuck that I can 
see one and am not driven to carrying 
away, paperless, an unwieldy sandwich 
loaf instead. 

How often, too, I have been led into 
a desperate afternoon at the motor- 
show, or of seeing over the automatic 
telephone exchange, by unguardedly 
agreeing with my son that they would 
be very interesting. 

I once said violets were my favourite 
flower, and now at Christmas, early 
morning tea-sets with bunches of 
violets on them, buttonholes, mauve 
handkerchiefs, and scented sachets 
arrive by every post, until I wish 
I’d said dandelions. I see myself on 
committees, joining societies, taking in 
periodicals, taking on stalls at bazaars, 
giving yearly subscriptions to dull 
objects, getting hats from friends’ 
shops, in an endless stream. 

And once I went so far as to get 
engaged to a fatherly gentleman only 
because I hesitated to say “no” to 
so very civil, and I am sure well- 
considered, a request. 


o ° 


Admontition 


EFRAIN, my son, from 
counting 
Other people’s blessings 
For them; 
Those who do so 
May be well-meaning, 
And are probably justified, 
But we all 
Abhor them. 


Say, “I’m so fortunate, 
You’re so unlucky,” 
And glory 

Will clothe you; 

But if you put it 

The other way round, 
Then all men 


Will loathe you. A. W. B. 
o ° 
Personal Note 
“After lunch the crowd had greatly 
swollen.”—Sunday Paper. 
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Aunt Tabitha Against Nature 


out, was living in the cabin of a small crane; and 

we all used to go and see her on Saturdays, to find 
out whether she had any of her rations left to give away. 
When she had hoisted up the last of us in the bucket the 
fit was always extremely tight, and someone—usually her 
eldest great-grandfather, who is not so spry as he was in 
1820—would be squeezed (with a slight pop) out of the 
window. When this happened he would stand down in the 
mud, smoking his pipe, and call up comments more or less 
abusive on whatever narrative or observations the old lady 
happened at the moment to be misguidedly regaling us 
with; though it would be rash for the reader to assume 
that they were any more or less abusive than those made 
by the rest of us who were in the cabin with her. 

On the occasion of which I speak, if it is of one more than 
of another, Aunt Tabitha started by announcing what 
happened whenever she went to the cinema. 

“Whenever I go to the cinema,” she said, “I find that 
the seat just in front of mine is invariably occupied by an 
immense man in a tweed coat who throws himself about the 
whole time like a seal.” 

Her thin uncle was squashed into a corner and his 
continual abrasion by splinters of wood was making him 
particularly captious. 

‘Invariably ?” he repeated. “That’s against nature.” 

“Tt is against nature. That’s what I said to him only 
last night,” said Aunt Tabitha. “I said why do you keep 
following me about, I said, just to sit in front of me, I said ? 
When he turned round I could see that he was wearing what 
the Americans call nose-glairses.” 

‘Do you mean to imply,” cried her eldest great-grand- 
father from below, twisting his mouth to one side and 
pegging it there with his pipe, “that you are sat in front of 
by the same man every time?” 

Aunt Tabitha forced her way to the window and stuck 
her head out and bellowed “Certainly I do! I reached this 
conclusion,” she went on briskly, coming in again like 
a tortoise, though with much more difficulty, “because 
it seemed to me that the existence of a large number of 
different men, all immense, all in tweed coats, all wearing 


\ BOUT this time my Aunt Tabitha, having been bombed 





MOTHERS AND BABIES 


Mr. Punch appeals to his generous readers on 
behalf of a most deserving institution in urgent need 
of help. The British Hospital for Mothers and Babies 
at Woolwich, which takes care of the mothers who are 
the wives of our sailors, soldiers, airmen and munition 
workers, has been badly damaged by enemy action 
and has incurred much extra expense as a result. 
An auxiliary hospital has been opened in the country, 
patients have constantly to be taken there, and the 
staff has had to be increased. Gifts (cheques should 
be made payable to “‘ Hon. Treasurer, British Hospital 
for Mothers and Babies’) should be sent to the 
Countess of Stamrorp, O.B.E., War Emergency 
Fund, British Hospital for Mothers and Babies, 
154 Grosvenor Road, London, S.W.1. 











nose-glairses, all as restless as seals, all addicted to the 
cinema, and all in the habit of sitting just in front of me 
at it, was against nature.” 

“Exactly what I always used to say to the South 
Sunderland Maritime Coke-Polishing Commission in 1899,” 
observed her fat uncle in positive but muffled tones (for 
he was one of the people on the floor). ‘‘ But do you think 
my words had any effect? Not on your life, not on those 
babies. From what the Chairman said I got the 
impression that he thought I was trying to make an 
unsatisfactory joke.” 

“You should have made sure,” said Aunt Tabitha’s thin 
uncle sternly. 

“T did try to,” said her fat uncle. ‘But the situation 
was much complicated by the facts set forth below: one, 
he was very tall; two, I was (in those days) very short; 
three, I could never make out to my complete 
satisfaction whether he was saying ‘ain’t funny’ or ‘Aunt 
Fanny.’” 

A discussion sprang up about Aunt Fanny who, it was 
agreed, should never have put any blue in those cushion- 
covers. Aunt Tabitha began to show annoyance at the 
attention given to this side-issue, and called out “That is 
neither here nor there! Where it is,” she added hastily, 
perceiving that someone was about to ask, “you may 
conjecture. This discussion is becoming as waggly as a 
cinema-organist’s left leg, and I will not have it.” 

One of the cousins asked what, if she did have a cinema- 
organist’s left leg, she would do with it. 

“The question does not arise,” said Aunt Tabitha; but 
she was too late to stop several remarks about the Ministry 
of Food. When these were all disposed of she was able to 
resume her narrative about the man in front of her at the 
cinema. 

“He turned round and looked at me through his nose- 
glairses and said something to the effect that nobody who 
was constantly in front of anybody could be said to be 
following them about. Deploring his grammar,” said Aunt 
Tabitha, “I nevertheless saw his point. It is a nice legal 
point. Is there a lawyer in the cabin?” 

“T never saw a nicer. But you may speak freely,” 
said a sepulchral but untraceable voice. “It is the Long 
Vacation.” 

“TI told the man that I saw his point,” Aunt Tabitha 
went on, relieved, ‘“‘and that it was in the circumstances 
all I could see. He had the effrontery to say ‘You’re 
lucky.’” 

Her eldest great-grandfather, down in the mud, could 
scarce forbear to cheer, and did cheer. 

‘Sail on the starboard bean!” he cried with enthusiasm, 
referring apparently to some kind of goings-on in his 
flooded allotment. 

Aunt Tabitha took no notice of this. She would no doubt 
have continued her story, or brought it to a close, or some- 
thing, if the postman had not at that moment arrived with 
her new ration-books. It appeared that he wanted back the 
rubber band holding the two books together. Aunt Tabitha 
duly let it down to him in the bucket, but he professed his 
inability to find it there. We all got out to help him look for 
it, and the postman himself has not been seen from that 
day to this. 

It may be, as Aunt Tabitha says, that this is against 
nature; but I prefer to believe that there haven’t been any 
letters for anybody. R. M. 
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ANOTHER CHANGED FACE 


THE TENNIS LAWN 
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“ Just try this one on for size.” 


Little 


WENTY-SIX a day! 
What 2? Huns ? 
No. Britons. Killed on the 


roads. 

Nonsense. 

Seven hundred and one in May. 
252 more than the May before. 

Gosh ! 

Many years ago I wrote a couple of 
articles headed ‘Seventeen a day.” 
That was the figure then. 

I remember. And you were sternly 
rebuked for exaggeration, and so on. 

I was. It was considered rather 
hysterical to object to seventeen people 
being killed in or by motor-cars. 
Especially, of course, as it was a purely 
temporary and passing phase. 

Was it ? 

So the experts said. All that was 
wanted, they said, was bigger and 
better roads. Once, they said, you had 
cut down all the nice trees and hedges 
and made horrible by-passes and motor 
tracks everywhere the death-rate would 
fall. 

Doesn't seem to have worked. 

We pointed out that the only result 
of that would be that motors would 
be able to move faster than ever, 


Talks 


and the faster motors went the more 
people would be killed. 

What did they say to that ? 

They said I was injuring the motor 
trade. 

Twenty-six a day! 
a year! It’s colossal. 

And nobody cares a hoot. Hitler 
himself doesn’t throw lives away much 
more generously than that. 

If Hitler killed half that number every 
day we should be simply furious.—Was 
there any news ? 

Not much. 

It’s a most 


Nine thousand 


extraordinary thing. 


Here’s the entire world in a state of 


strife, stress, bloodshed and mess, and 
there’s never any news. 


Our air-boys have been doing 
wonders over France again. 

Bless them. 

And our bombers have scored 


several near-misses on the Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau. 

You mean near-hits. 

I suppose I do. But what they said 
was near-misses. 

Doesn't near-beer mean something 
which is nearly beer, but not quite ? 

Yes. 
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So a near-miss ought to mean some- 
thing which is nearly a miss ? In other 
words, a hit ? 

Quite. But don’t blame me. 

And a near-relation 

Now you've spoiled it. A near- 
relation is a relation who is near. 
They ’d say that a near-miss was a miss 
that was near 

Near what ? 

Near the target. 

No. A near-miss is a near-hit. But 
a near-relation isn’t a near-stranger. 

Anyhow, let’s thank our stars we’re 
not the poor man at the B.B.C. who 
has to decide these things. 

By the way, what have they decided 
about the national anthem ? 

Which ? 

Plucky little Russia’s. 

I don’t think it arises. 
an ally. 

A near-ally ? 

Yes. But she might be promoted at 
any day, if she does well. And then 
what ? 

Personally, I should draw the line at 
the Red Flag—not because it’s red, but 
because it’s so unrousing. 

What can you expect of a tune 
which began life as “Tannenbaum” ? 

As a compromise, couldn't they play 
the old Russian anthem? That’s a 
lovely tune. 

But that would annoy Mr. Gallacher. 

That would be frightful. 

Another solution would be not to 
play any national anthems at all. By 
the end of the war it will take several 
days. 

I wonder what they do at the Foreign 
Office now. 

How? 

Now there are 
countries to lose. 

They sit about and exchange C.B.’s. 

I know a man who’s in the Depart- 
ment for Losing Europe. He simply 
hasn’t got a thing to do. 

Portugal is still sound. 

Yes. They must have left 
alone. 

Do you remember how all this queer 
affair began ? 

Well, it’s hard to say 

We guaranteed the Roumanians. 

Gosh ! So we did. 

And now they’re attacking Russia. 

People who live in Bessarabia must 
be getting quite giddy, what with one 
annexation and another. 

The best episode of the war was the 
Wops declaring war on Russia. 

Yes. That was a good laugh. 

And I liked Lord Samuel’s list of 
Hitler’s mistakes or failures. I gather 
it cheered up the Lords a lot. 

I didn’t see it. “Hansard’s” too 
expensive. 








She isn’t 


no more foreign 


her 
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“There’s no Mr. Wigely Blot staying here.” 


Hansard ought to be sold for a 
penny, these days. The papers haven’t 
even space for a list of the “also- 
spokes.” 

And, as a matter of fact, “Hansard’s”’ 
very good reading. 

The German Reichstag Hansard 
ought to read funnily after the war 

The one-man “Hansard” ? Yes. Or 
“My Patience is Exhausted,” in 
Fourteen Chapters. 

By the way, I tell you who must 
be busy and bewildered. Hitler’s 
publishers. Only this year—did you 
see /—they issued a new and revised 
edition of Mein Kampf, leaving out all 
the abusive stuff about the Russian 
leaders—‘‘scum of the earth,” and so 
forth. And now, I suppose, they'll 
have to recall that edition and put all 
the old bits back. 

The awful thought is that every day in 
more and more countries that disgusting 
fellow is drawing royalties from his 
obscene and illiterate ravings. 

I know. I wonder whether he ever 
rings up his publishers and 
“How’s the old book going?” 

Twenty-six ! Gosh! 

No. Sixty-six, surely ? 

What are you talking about ? 

Sorry. My mind was wandering into 
the coupon-world. Have you any to 
spare, by the way? 

Haven't used one yet. 

Nor have I. But the point is, I keep 


says 


meeting these sad young ladies who’ve 
already blued all their coupons till next 
August—and they haven’t a thing left 
to buy the simplest stocking with. 
Now, I— 

Haven't they bought a few stockings 
with all those coups ? 

I don’t know. I can’t make out. 
What they all say is that all they’ve 
bought is a few very dull and necessary 
underclothes 

Well, why don’t you give the poor 
things a coup or - 

That’s just the point. For twenty- 
six (I think) coups I can buy a whole 
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suit. But I don’t want another suit. 
For twenty-six coups a dazzling blonde 
can buy—how many pairs of stockings 
is it ? 

Don’t know—say five coups a pair. 

All right. Well that’s five pairs of 
stockings for this delicious girl—— 

Which ? 

Any delicious girl. What a romantic 
thing I’ve thought—the modern Sir 
Walter Raleigh, not content to put a 
mere coat in the mud for a lady, for 
two minutes, now puts an entire suit 
at her disposal, for a whole year. 
Simply that she may have 

Jolly good show. Go ahead, old boy. 

Yes, old boy. But—First, I’m a 
married man. And I don’t think 
delicious blondes ought to go about the 
town wearing my coupons on their 
flashing limbs. 

I see that, old boy, of course 

Now that doesn’t apply to you. 

No, old boy. Well, give me the 
telephone number and we'll see what we 
can do. 

Ah! But it’s not so easy as that; 
the whole point of the whole thing, 
surely, is that the delicious blonde has 
been buying too many stockings. Far 
too many. And ought you or I—ought 
even Sir Walter Raleigh, however 
noble-minded—to encourage and assist 
her to go on doing the same ? 

I see. Perhaps you’re right, old boy. 
So you feel, on the whole, that you'd 
better not give me that address ? 

Speaking nationally, old chap—I 
think, perhaps not. 

There may be something in what you 
say. A. P. H 








° °o 


“Cyprus STRIPPED FOR War. 
A FAREWELL DANCE By MOONLIGHT’ 
Headings in “ The Times.” 


H’m. 
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“And I want to exchange this packet of margarine for a pair of stockings.” 


The Bombed Tree 


NOBLE tree, it stood 
Not hampered in a wood, 
Lone and aloof it held a kingly state; 
Its tale of years was dark; 
Some ranged it with the Ark, 
Which was perhaps an outside estimate. 


£ons of birds have sung 
Those leafy quires among, 
Myriads of sheep beneath its friendly boughs 
Have baa-ed the ages through, 
And, substituting “moo,” 
One could apply the same remark to cows. 


But sturdy ‘twas and sound 
And famed for miles around, 
And ’twould have long remained our local “sight” 
Had not a wild Hun passed 
And with a sudden blast 
Shivered it into powder yesternight. 


It lies a mangled heap, 
Nor cows nor any sheep 
Will burble there henceforth and no birds sing; 


Why fate picked out that tree 
Is one too much for me, 
But there you are; it’s no use arguing. 


Yet I have heard it said, 
When a great tree lies dead 
Its astral counterpart will still remain, 
A ghostly shape that thrives 
On through unnumbered lives, 
Immortal, though diaphanous in grain. 


To some no doubt ’twill seem 
Only a baseless dream, 
While those of wider vision hold it true; 
Dowered with a poet’s soul, 
I can absorb it whole; 
If you can’t swallow it the worse for you. 


And, maybe, still faint sheep 
An unheard vigil keep 
In that vague shade; mid unsubstantial leaves 
Birds tune their silent notes 
Through incorporeal throats 
To the mute moo of immaterial beeves. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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RE-DRESSERS OF WRONGS 
OR THE DEVIL A SAINT WOULD BE. 
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“THEY ALSO SERVE” 


HEY are brave, these people who, behind the scenes, whether at home or in the 

factories, go quietly about their essential tasks. Air-raids, nights in shelters, lost sleep, 
nerve strain, all is accepted cheerfully, for they are determined to carry on. Even when they 
are bombed and lose their homes and cherished possessions, their grateful appreciation of 
the help given them through the PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND acclaims the 
spirit which cannot be broken. 


The privilege of service to them is extended to you. Will you help us supply their most 
urgent needs? If you have helped us with contributions before will you please help us again ? 
If this is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? Donations 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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“Up to now rents have not been unreasonably exorbitant down here.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 

Tuesday, June 24th.—House of Lords: 

The Home Guard is Inspected. 
House of Commons: A Statement 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Wednesday, June 25th.—House of Lords: 
A Piece on Fish. 

House of Commons: Secret Session 
on Shipping. 

Thursday, June 26th.—House of 
Commons: Price of Goods Bill, 
Committee. 

Tuesday, June 24th.—In the 
old days, when newspapers re- 
ported Parliamentary debates in 
more than tabloid form, there 
was often used the exculpatory 
phrase: “‘The Member was 
imperfectly heard.” 

For some reason — perhaps 
it was the super-secrecy cult 
now so fashionable in “official 
circles *’—a cloak of inaudibility 
descended to-day on all of our 
legislators. They mumbled and 
muttered in a way that would 
have baffled the most acute 
hearing, and quite clearly did 
baffle most of their fellow- 
Members. 

Your scribe has, fortunately, 
famously good hearing, so that 
this record can be written—for 
the information of many M.P.’s 
and Peers present, to whom it 
will come as news. 

It was a big occasion in the 
Commons. A couple of days 
earlier, at the fashionable 
invasion-time of dawn, HITLER 
had marched his legions into 
the territory of his _ but- 
recently-acquired blood-brother, 
JOSEF STALIN, ruler of Soviet 
Russia. Mr. CHURCHILL was 
swift to make it plain, in a 
broadcast, that in the battle 
against the arch-enemy, Ger- 
many, Britain was behind the 
Red Government, and the 
House was asked to endorse 
policy. 

And endorse it, it did, in spite of the 
well-known (and not concealed) anti- 
Red views of many M.P.’s. _ Sir 
Wituram Davison, of South Kensing- 
ton, who may possibly know something 
he hates more than a Bolshevik, and 
General Sir ALFRED KwNox, who 
certainly does not, sat without a sign 
of enthusiasm on their faces. 

Sir WILLIAM wore a pink buttonhole, 
which some took as a sort of half-way 
concession to the political mood of the 
moment. (Really, it was an Alexandra 
rose.) Sir ALFRED, who does occasion- 


this 


ally sport a red carnation, bore one of 
the purest and most defiant white. 

They sat there with “two minds 
with but a cynical thought.” 

Mr. AnTHONY EDEN, Foreign 
Secretary, explained the situation, of 
which, said he, we all ought to take a 
severely practical view. We must keep 
our eye on the target, which was 
HitLER and his régime. The FUEHRER 
had returned to Mein Kampf; we 
must keep to our kampf, whatever 





“COMRADES ”-IN-ARMS 


Mr. GALLACHER and Mr. EpEN 


befall, crowned 
efforts. 

How could anyone have any faith 
in the undertakings of the Nazi 
Government—a Government which 
struck a blow at a “friend” without 
so much as a complaint or an attempt 
at negotiation’? So far from being 
disloval to the Germans, the Russians 
had been too loyal, and had, perhaps 
unwisely, rejected our offers of friend- 
ship and aid, while there was yet time. 
Now, however, our offers of help had 
been accepted, and we were to send 
military and economic missions to 
Moscow, to arrange joint action. 


until victory our 
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Mr. EDEN paid handsome tribute 
to the work of His Excellency Sir 
STAFFORD CRIpPPs, our Ambassador in 
Moscow, who foresaw weeks ago the 
latest twist in this most twisted 
diplomatic situation. 

We should not waver or falter, Mr. 
EDEN pledged the Government’s word 
again, until final victory was won. The 
House cheered a determined agreement. 

Mr. Lees-SmirH echoed the Foreign 
Secretary’s sentiments, and then Mr. 
HorE-BeE .tIsHa added his meed 
of praise for the Government, 
emphasizing that the develop- 
ment meant that our own effort 
must be intensified as never 
before. 

Lord WINTERTON, who seems 
to be becoming the PRIME 
MINISTER’S pet aversion, got 
into scalding water for making 
some extremely undiplomatic 
remarks about our diplomatic 
relations with Turkey. That 
country, said the noble Lord, 
would have to say soon which 
side she was on. 

The PRIME MINISTER, who 
had not bothered to conceal his 
anger, jumped up with the re- 
buke: “‘What a remark to 
make!” He acidly pointed out 
that the public interest forbade 
the continuance of the debate 
on the lines Lord WINTERTON 
had chosen—a fact that might 
have impressed itself “even on 
the noble Lord,” whose excur- 
sions into foreign affairs would, 
he hoped, not be too frequent. 

It was the one flash of fire 
in a very un-fiery debate, which 
promptly fizzled out. Sir 
KINGSLEY Woop, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as if to 
emphasize that our war effort 
is, indeed, to be intensified, 
asked the House for another 
£1,000,000,000, to help pay for 
the next three months of war. 

We were now — spending 
about £72,000,000 a week, but 
that was nothing compared with 
what it would cost when the war really 
got going. 

For all the interest the House took 
in the subject, the nine noughts might 
not have been preceded by that all- 
important “1,” and, in a few minutes, 
the grant was authorized. 

Captain A. M. Lyons scored neatly 
off Mr. GrorrrEy Lioyp, Petroleum 
Secretary, when the Minister announced 
that he was “considering” the problem 
of the use of petrol for pleasure 
purposes. Captain Lyons asked that 
the Minister should suspend the Battle 
of the Atlantic while he made his 
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“Yes, the articles he writes go all oer Britain.” 


leisurely inquiries and cogitated on 
possible action. 

In the Lords, Lord Crort, of the 
War Office, turned down a suggestion 
from Lord BucCKMASTER that member- 
ship of the Home Guard should be 
made compulsory for all fit youths of 
17. Such a proposal would destroy the 
voluntary principle so highly prized by 
all Home Guards. But Home Guards 
who did not turn up for parades 
and took things too flippantly, were 
letting down their comrades—and the 
country. 

Members of Parliament’s Home 
Guard, who (of course) never—well, 
hardly ever—miss parades or take 
things flippantly, cheered. 


Wednesday, June , 25th—Rather 
shamefacedly, the Commons went 


into another of their chronic secret 
sessions, this time with shipping as 
their topic. 

Their Lordships discussed, with due 
solemnity, the subject of fish, its 
control and price. To hear Lord 
SAMUEL, in his rich and cultured tones, 
making inquiry as to the precise 
condition of Billingsgate was some- 
thing memorable and deeply moving. 


It moved a lot of the Peers out of the 
House. 

But they returned for a short debate 
on propaganda, of which little came 
because the Government was not ready 
to make any statement. 

Thursday, June 26th—The Goods 
and Services Price Control Bill entered 
Committee stage. The debate was, 
doubtless, both good and serviceable, 
but, as such debates often are, on 
the duli side. 


° °o 


New Love 


MUST learn now to love green 
things. 
At last I must look on them with 
seeing eyes, 
I, who have never loved the earth, nor 
the skies, 
Nor heeded any nightingale that sings 


In gardens more remote than Berkeley 


Square. 
I have loved sunlight on the city 
street, 


And the nocturnal thud of policemen’s 
feet 

Slapping the silence of the tar-stained 
air, 


And noise, and lights, and little corner 
shops, 

And fuggy cinemas and sooty rain; 

Yet I will teach myself to love 
again— 


Cattle and cornflowers and the crops. 


Somehow I must attune my urban 
senses 

To different sounds and different sights 
and smells; 

To spiders’ webs and Canterbury 
bells, 

And tufts of sheeps’ wool stuck on 
broken fences, 

And stars! Yes I will count the stars 
above, 

And peer for tadpoles at the dark 
lake’s side; 

I will grow flowers, and only London 
Pride 

Shall be the symbol of my former 
love. V.G. 
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va COULD have sworn [ heard a big 
thump last night, just after the 


Midnight News,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. ‘What a good thing we chose 


to-day to drive in for our shopping.” 

“Though it seems scarcely necessary 
for us all to push so,” said Miss 
Goodbody. “And it can’t really have 
thumped seven miles away if it fell 
in this street and didn’t go off, can 
it?” 

“T always wonder where all these 
people, who seem to have nothing to do 
but stand and stare, can possibly come 


from,” went on Mrs. Gentry. ‘In spite 
of what the newspapers say, I find it 
very hard to believe in a National 


effort.” 

“Perhaps you children can tell us 
exactly what has happened,” asked 
Miss Goodbody. 


**We all came here in the bus,” said 
Greta Bloggs. 
“Tt’s down the far end,” said 


Desmond Ball. 

“In that case I can’t see why they 
needed to rope off the whole of the 
street,” said Mrs. Gentry. ‘How on 
earth do they imagine I am going to 
get to the wool shop?” 

“Certainly it is ridiculous not to let 
us take what risks we choose,” agreed 
Miss Goodbody. 

“You'd think people wanted to get 
themselves blown up, wouldn’t you?” 
said the Sergeant. “It doesn’t seem 
worth while taking all this trouble to 
stop them.” 

“It’s what Freud calls the ‘Death 
Wish,’” explained the Corporal. 

“My granny was turned out of her 
bed in the middle of the night,” 
breathed Greta Bloggs. 

‘To think it’s been here since last 
night, and there’s nobody pretending 
to do something about it,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. “I can count at least fifteen 
soldiers standing about with their 
hands in their pockets.” 

“Our orders are to touch nothing 
unexploded,” said the Sergeant. x 

“Though with my _ public - school 
upbringing I can hardly keep my 
fingers off it,” said the Corporal. 
“They're itching to be at it. What 
would happen if I dug it out all by 
myself and drove it to a dew-pond in 
our lorry?” 


“George Medal,” said Desmond 
Ball. 
“C.B.,” said the Sergeant. 


“Tt does make one long to help,” 
sighed Mrs. Gentry. ‘I wonder if there 
is time to dash home and fetch our 
gardener. He could bring one of our 


Exploded 


spades, and I know he would love to 
help dig a crater or something.” 

‘That’s granny’s house there, with 
the porch knocked off by a tank,” said 
Greta Bloggs. “They dressed her on 
top of her nighty.” 

“T keep thinking I can hear a sort of 
ticking,” said the Sergeant. 

‘This kind doesn’t tick—it must be 
those adolescent adventure stories you 
read,” said the Corporal. 

‘Anyway you'd expect them to take 
the things out of the shops, now that 
everything’s getting so scarce,” com- 
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plained Mrs. Gentry. “It’s maddening 
that all the assistants have gone off to 
a safe area, and left the ‘Knit for the 
Forces’ leaflet I’ve been looking for 
since April in the window.” 

“In a newspaper picture I saw they 
got the bomb out with a thick piece of 
wire,” observed Miss Goodbody. 

“With a loop on the end. That’s 
right, miss,” said Greta Bloggs. 
Scout book,” said 


“Tt’s in my 
Desmond Ball. 

“It would have to be a very long 
piece of wire,” 


said Mrs. Gentry. “So 





“Flave you Bismarck herring?” 


‘é J eS, 


but we don’t call it that now!” 
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“ And take that grin off your outlet-valve. 


that they could all stand a very long 
way away. 

“With their fingers in their ears,” 
said the Corporal. 

“Tf it makes a loud bang I shall 
drop this bag of sprats,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. 

“We might be more comfortable if 
we sat in the car,” suggested Miss 
Goodbody. ‘If it does explode there ’ll 
be «a lot of débris in the air, and it 
seems stupid to stand out in the open 
and get our hair full of dust when we ’ve 
spent half the morning at the hair- 
dresser’s.” 

‘“‘We could move the car nearer,” 
said Mrs. Gentry. “I have the most 
tremendous feeling that something is 
just going to happen.” 

‘* Perhaps the rope is going to break,” 
said the Corporal. “It’s beginning to 
sag round the Sergeant.” 

Better not risk getting the car hit 
by a flying brick,” said Miss Goodbody. 
“Colonel Gentry would never forgive 
us. 

‘Or broken glass might get into the 
tyres,” said Mrs. Gentry. ‘‘ Years ago 
I found a three-cornered piece right 
inside a jar of mango chutney.” 


\\\, ot . 


\ 


“Funny how I can’t seem to get that 
ticking out of my head,” said the 
Sergeant. 

*Obsessional 
Corporal. 

‘All the same, if my husband were 
here I am quite certain he would feel 
somebody ought to do something,” 
said Mrs. Gentry. 

“Coo, sailors,” said Greta Bloggs. 

“Chief Petty Officer and two ratings, 
silly,” said Desmond Ball. ‘Bet you 
they’ve come to take the bomb’s 
sting out.” 

*“And the Home Guard, and the 
police, and everybody in the town who 
has got one of those A.R.P. badges,” 
said Miss Goodbody. “It’s not 
surprising, is it, that there’s so little 
to do left over for the Army?” 

“How can I possibly be expected 
to hear what they say, when they 
stand so far away?” wailed Mrs. 
Gentry. 

“Look, they’re all staring at the 
middle of the road,” shrieked Greta 
Bloggs. 

“They say there’s nothing to be 
done for five minutes,” reported the 
Corporal. “They’ll just have to wait.” 


neurosis,” said the 
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“T suppose it’s worth it,” sighed 
Mrs. Gentry. 

“They say, ‘Which is it to be when 
they do open, the ‘‘“Mountebank and 
Glasses” or the “Bunbury Arms” ?’” 
added the Corporal. 

“They re waiting till it’s time to get 
a drink,” explained Desmond Ball. 

‘Meanwhile we shall be left standing 
here all day, I can see,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. 

“T dare say we should hear the 
explosion quite plainly from our own 
homes,” said Miss Goodbody. 

“We can’t go away without finding 
out what it is,” objected Mrs. Gentry. 
“Should we be arrested if we slipped 
under the rope for a second and asked 
somebody ?” 

**Whatever it was, it isn’t here now,” 
said Miss Goodbody. ‘‘They’ve started 
to take the rope down.” 

“Another suicide pact gone wrong,” 
said the Corporal. 

“You'd have thought they’d have 
said something before, wouldn’t you ?” 
said Mrs. Gentry. ‘When they saw all 
these people were waiting /” 

‘Better luck next time, ladies,” 
said the Sergeant. 
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Molesworth Excelsior 


Contains: Diary of tuoughery, bullys, sloshes, ouches urd*skeal pig. -+ 


May 8. Hols end skool weedy skool chiz. We rub our 
eyes as it haf been camooflaged but still conspikuous to 
enemy owing to mrs trimps (headmasters wife) new pink 
hat. Also enormous new bug who is a tuough and wear 
long bags (swank). molesworth 2 is a fule and sa you haf 
face like squashed turnip. He forget to rune away and 
new bug twist ear slowly. He will present some problems. 
Charge on big field with criket bat and slosh mightily. 
Score wizard near miss by skool dog and tuough wam on 
deaf masters moter bike. Deaf master sa bravo good shot 
sir so do not think he see. 

May 12. Ferce air rade and wizard bombs drop. 
Germans all tuough and detmined to extermanate mrs 
trimps pink hat which important milertary objective. mr. 
trimp sa Take courage all no danger and all house maids 
faint including Lily (fat cook). Deaf master apply first 
ade to cook who scream and sa she never so insulted in her 
life. molesworth 2 larff like anything (conduc mark— 
Precocity). Skool pig unhurt but in high nervous condition. 
Give it bubly gum and chesnut leafs. Mr trimp sa germans 
make peace any moment: also hitler haf been murded and 
only an actor in his place. 

May 13. Vilage constable peer over skool hedge. 

May 20. Tuough new bug do not like skool pig he sa 
pigs poo gosh poo. He buzz conkers at pig but i trip him 
and he chass me. Hide in rodendron bushes and sa Ya 
boo swankpot. Unfortunately deaf master hear (miracle ?) 
and give me conduc mark (Tendency to impertnence). 
Chiz he haf down on me ever since unckle bingo wink at new 
misteress. 

May 24. Suck up to deaf master. Isa show me how to 
ride your moter bike sir o you might. He visibly gratified 
and point out sparking plug. molesworth 2 who hapned to 
be by sa gosh bet the old grid doesn’t go. Deaf master start 
bike rattle rattle roar roar lamps drop off sparking plugs 
fly into air and all boys take cover. Mr trimp sa ah a 
heinkel could tell it anywhere and dash out with a duck 
rifle. He then fire furously at a wood pigeon he is bats. 

June 4. Pla wizard criket match against staff. Do 
tuough bowling 90 m.p.h. charge grit teeth ground shakes 
and all boys tremble. Release ball but only hit skool dog 
who leap into air and bite new criket coach (long stop) and 
skool pig chiz. Camooflage skool pig with leafs against new 
bug, nazis and skool dog. New bug sneke and I get 6 chiz 
cruelty to animals. mr trimp sa germans giving eggs to 
noewegans. ; 

June 8. Vilage constable lean over bicycle watching 
skool. 


June 10. Draw wizard face on blackboard but new bug 
write under drawn by molesworth I chiz. Peason and I 
decide to tuough him up. Make tuough oath that we will 
fight in the streets and on the beeches until he is destroyed. 
Amen. Practise on Isaacs. 


June 11. Decide to tuough new bug up tomow. 
June 12. Decide to tuough new bug up tomow. 
June 13. Decide to tuough new bug up tomow. 
June 14. Argue with Peason who to strike first blow. 


Peason sa Fains chiz. Stork new bug stealthily through 
rodendron bushes but molesworth 2 come up and sa i sa 


, 
. 


what are you doing lying on groutid chjz he iy « fule. ‘Craw! 
further but skool dg" bite me-in ear. New bug look very 
tuough but very cunning wait till he not looking then 
charge. He get me down and Peason just stand by and sa 
go it he is a funk. After sa to Peason cowardy cowardy 
custard but postion generally unsatisfactory. Draw wizard 
invention viz Tankplane on library book. 

June 20. Wizard singing lesson minstrel boy to the war 
haf gone. All boys sing so beatifully that fotherington- 
tomas burst into tears. I sa whats up and he reply good 
thorts ascend like larks chiz he is wonky. Meet new misteress 
with scent bath poo gosh. Tell matron new misteress loved 
by all boys: she snort and give me two wopper pills. Coo 

June 21, fotherington-tomas disappear. Grate con- 
fusion and deaf master look at me chiz. All to big skool- 
room. fotherington-tomas last seen picking rose and pressing 
to his heart. molesworth 2 sa he see three bearded men 
with vilainous xpressions storking him. They all had gats 
but noone belive him. Then vilage constable apear and all 
boys cheer as half holday for funeral but super chiz as 
constable only sa Careless talk costs lives and warn mr 
Trimp against Rumours. Deaf master find fotherington- 
tomas on fairy cycle outside puB (significant?) he sa he 
going to the war like minstrel boy. Not even kane chiz. 

June 24. New criket coach (long stop) is fussy old man. 
He make me keep strate bat chiz. He sa he pla criket with 
W.G. and take bat to show me. Bowl tuough donky drop 
which descend on his nut and all boys congratulate me as 
no algy or geom for a week cheers cheers. molesworth 2 
still sa he saw three men storking fotherington-tomas. [| 
ask him where they go and he sa he sprang upon them and 
routed them which is a fib. I then sa good thorts ascend like 
larks and molesworth 2 is stupified. mr trimp declare that 
we shall beat st. Ethelreds hollow. 

June 25. YV. st Ethelreds—lost 10 wkts. 


June 29. Sports weedy sports. Tuough parents arrive 
and mrs Trimp wear new pink hat. Rune mightily puff puff 
but always last. New bug swank he win everything chiz 
but hundred yards Isaacs rune like billyo and beat him 
holow cheers cheers. Boo to new bug. mrs fotherington- 
tomas bring air gune. I sa let me haf a go 0 you might and 
take wizard pot at mrs trimps new pink hat. Feathers fly 
in showers cheers cheers. New bug come up who hapned to 
be by and sa bags and pinch gun but mr trimp arrive 
incensed about hat and he get 6 cheers cheers cheers cheers 
cheers. Isaacs blub as he only get criket bat (wally 
hammond) as prize. He thort the prize was money or he 
would not have rune so fast. 


June 30. Criket coach recover consciousness. Deaf 
master console him and they go off to pus to hatch plots. 


July 1. Term plod like ploughman. All boys weary of 
lat french algy conkers matrons and all education. Get 
tuough deten write out amo, mono rego audio and decide to 
rune away like fotherington-tomas. Sa goodby to boys in 
dorm. Peason say good luck and fotherington-tomas blub 
quietly. Make cunning rope from sheets like Caveman 
charlie in boys mag. Goodby goodby noble molesworth. 
Make super speech from window ledge but fall backwards 
into cucumber frame chiz moan drone. Boo to everything. 


the end. 
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Careful, dear ! 


August |” 


This one’s got to last us until 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Whither, America ? 


Lorp Lorutan landed in the United States as British 
Ambassador at the end of August, 1939, and having spent a 
period in England in October, 1940, on a brief visit, he went 
back to his post and died in the following December. His 
chief public utterances in America during this stretch of 
less than sixteen months are reprinted in The American 
Speeches of Lord Lothian (OxFroRD UNIVERSITY PREss, 
HuMPHREY MILForD, 7/6), with a Preface by Lord Hatirax 
and a Memoir by Sir Epwarp Grice. Those duties of 
an ambassador which seemed to him to be peculiar to the 
occasion were to avoid any statement which could be 
regarded as direct propaganda in the militaristic sense, and 
to miss no opportunity of putting before the American 
people a true picture of what was happening in England, 
with expositions of the British war aims. It was a task 
demanding much tact, and from the first he seems to have 
been able to face it confident that he could be frank 
and candid without fear of the misunderstandings that 
might have been expected to arise at other times. 
Before his death there was a growing conviction in the 
United States that the British cause was also the 
American, but it had reached a point of strength nowhere 
near that of to-day. Progress in such matters of deep 
and wide importance is usually slow to make a_begin- 
ning. It gradually acquires force and much depends on 
wise direction at the outset. Lord Lorian in these 
speeches was a leader among the shrewd guides (American 
no less than English) of the earlier days, and historians 
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of the near future will be grateful that they are able to 
refer to them in so convenient a form. 


“Give Me This England.” 


The heart and conscience of Big Business must discover 
odd qualms in the troops’ resolute addiction to fighting for 
cots beside the rill and roses round the door. Even if you 
live in a slum, you die for the country that might have been 
yours; and imagination loves to feed on the fact. That is 
why cheap and charming reprints of such English books as 
The Poet's Walk are so welcome; and if Miss V1oLa 
MEYNELL has dropped the pretty old title for the plainer 
statement of a bill of fare, An Anthology of Nature Poetry 
(CapE, 5/-) is none the less treasurable. Here you have, 
ranging from CHAUCER to contemporaries, not only the 
nature poetry of the romantics—which is the best nature 
poetry—but Virgilian tributes to woods “worthy of a 
consul” and workaday tilled fields. Nature may be a divine 
manifestation, décor, or material for an honest livelihood; 
and if Miss MEYNELL has been a trifle over-generous to the 
second aspect, she has at least noted with unaccustomed 
fairness the genuinely bucolic. One clamours, of course, for 
inclusions—a waiving, for instance, of the ‘‘no dialect” 
rule to include Dorset BarNnzEs. But for solace, delight and 
inspiration, here is enough and to spare. 


Poeta Ex Machina 


For a poet to spend his eighteenth and nineteenth years 
in an American factory and during those years to discover 
and confirm his vocation sounds an impossible task—an 
effect without a cause. But Mr. JoHN MASEFIELD did it; 
and In the Mill (HEINEMANN, 7/6) tells you, very delight- 
fully, how. MaAsEFIELD the poet and “English John” of 
the Yonkers carpet factory led a double life. “All my life 
was led outside the mill or deep within myself.” The wage- 
slave found a great deal to interest him (and us) in his 
factory’s processes, its conditions and his fellow-workers— 
the two latter so incomparably more enviable than their 
British equivalents. The poet lived on long draughts of 
memory and refreshing intakes of vision—wooden sailing 





“No, No! The smile more captivating, and the 
thumbs bent round at a sharper angle—I don’t know 
how some of you chaps’ll ever get a lift.” 
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ships in the harbour, a still rustic 
American hinterland. “‘ English John” 
earned the money and leisure for 
MasEFIELD to buy his poets, read 
them and make up his mind to follow 
them. This spiritual dawn with its 
glowing tribute to such great romantics 
as DU MavRIER is the core of the 
book’s overture to life. Its finale, a 
plea for a perfected and humane 
factory system, is unconvincing. 
“English John” the social reformer 
and MASEFIELD the poet go on their 
dual way unreconciled. 


“Oh! What a Lot of There 
There Is!” 


Some of us may remember an adver- 
tisement in the Agony Column of T'he 
Times —“‘ Voyage to the South Seas 
under sail . . . Young Men wanted to 
crew. Each contribute £100 towards 
expenses. Apply Adrian Seligman .. .” 
Now, in No Risks—No Romance (CAPR, 
12/6), we have the story of the Cap 
Pilar’s remarkable voyage from one of 
the ‘young men,” Mr. ALAN BuRGEss, 
who was twenty-one then and working 
in an office. He earned the cash by 
writing “sticky but most wholesome 
purple passion stories for girls’ maga- 
zines.” There’s romance to begin with! 
The risks came after eleven young 
men (including a botanist, a lawyer 
and an ex-pantryman) plus the 
skipper’s wife, a piglet, and a kitten 
had left Southend Pier behind. The 
author stayed in the Cap Pilar (she 
was used later as training-ship for the 
Haifa Nautical College) for a year, 
then became a guide in the New 
Zealand Alps, explored some South 
Sea (not most popular) islands, and 
finally came home via America. Good 
luck to his book, which is a first-class 
one and finely written. May he return 
from his mine-sweeping and give us 
many more stories. 


Pink Guinea-pigs 

In Solitude Island (Cotutns, 7/6) Mr. 
JOHN BropHy has given us a light 
amusing story for a summer evening’s 
reading. In the first chapter we are 
introduced to Sir Jasper Cleek, the 
Managing Director of ‘*Clutterpools,” 
as he tours the store, understands the 
demand—*‘Sir Jasper, when are my 
panties coming down ?”’—of the elderly 
manageress of the Underwear Depart- 
ment, mistakes his jauntiest manne- 
quin for a customer and ends up by 
buying two dozen pink guinea-pigs because they are “classy” 
and “exclusive.” After that we enter Sir Joseph’s home on 
Solitude Island, which is not at all solitary because of Lady 
Cleek’s passion for importing human lame-dogs and housing 
them in reproductions of SHAKESPEARE’S birthplace, 
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LEST WE FORGET 


THOSE PAILS OF SAND ON EVERY LANDING 


Frank Reynolds, July 7th, 1915 


pagodas, chalets, etc. The book begins to be rather like an 
elaborated game of consequences after Daphne Cleek, who is 
girl-guidish and ‘‘wholeseme,” meets Nigel Caversham (the 
biologist son of a baronet) in a country lane: it becomes 
more so when the lovely mannequin meets him too. 
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Figures of Speech 


AR has its victories, no less 
renowned than peace; from 

time to time, in flat defiance 

of its better judgment, it throws up 
something useful, something which 
may make for advancement (as dis- 
tinct from progress) in the long run. 
A case in point is the new labour- 
saving device for the exchange of 
cablegrams between troops and their 
friends throughout the Empire (except 
India). Those who don’t consider it 


merely exasperating to read advertise- 
ments nowadays will know all about 
it, but here is a brief outline for the 
others. 

It’s all in code: all done by numbers ; 
and although this will raise a bitter 
laugh amongst those who are familiar 
with Army methods, they will laugh on 
the other side of their faces on learning 
that the Army is in no way responsible 
for the scheme. The inspiration 
sprang, apparently, from collaboration 
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between H.M. Postmaster-General and 
Messrs. Cable and Wireless Limited, 
who have drawn up a list of remarks 
which troops and their friends through- 
out the Empire (except India) feel an 
urge to exchange by cable. Each of 
these remarks has a number to represent 
it, and three numbers can be cabled for 
half-a-crown. Nobody can grumble 
at that. 

Whether the regulations permit the 
exceptionally thrifty to send ten 
pennyworth only is not stated, but if 
so then the two messages promising to 
be the most popular are No. 32 (for 
single men) and No. 102 (for married 
men), meaning, respectively, “All my 
love, dearest,” and, “Can you send me 
any money?” There would, naturally, 
be a corresponding run on the two 
obvious replies, Nos. 35 and 110— 
“Fondest love, darling,” and ‘Sorry 
cannot send money.” 

Of course, there will be a temptation 
for the more economically-minded 
correspondents to choose the numbers 
with the longest meanings. The soldier 
with only half-a-crown to spare over 
and above beer-money would no 
doubt cable “‘Nos. 61, 120, 136”— 
thus sending the following satisfying 
message buzzing along the ocean bed: 
“You are more than ever in my 
thoughts at this time. I wish we were 
together on this special occasion, all 
my best wishes for a speedy reunion. 
Hearing your voice on the wireless 
gave me a wonderful thrill.” That 
works out at under a penny a word. 
Unfortunately the recipient might be 
hard put to it to compose a suitable 
reply within the limits of the phrases 
stipulated. There is no representative 
number, for instance, for “Aren’t you 
getting your dates confused?” or, “I 
never spoke on the wireless, must have 
been atmospherics.” 

Still, you can’t have everything, not 
for half-a-crown; and there’s no doubt 
that a lot of thought has been given 
to those finer shades of meaning so 
essential to satisfactory cabling. Con- 
sider the distinction between the rather 
offhand No. 42 (‘‘Kisses’) and the 
less restrained No. 44 (“‘Fondest love 
and kisses”’)—or between the long- 
term inference of No. 48 (“ Best wishes 
for Christmas and the New Year’’) and 
the more restricted No. 47 (‘Best 
wishes for Christmas’’). 

Painstaking care in the selection of 
numbers will obviously be of the first 
importance; the closed-eyes-and-pin 
system must be discouraged from the 
start. A soldier receiving a message 
saying “No. 85” (“Son born”), or 
“No. 86” (‘Daughter born”’), is laying 
up trouble for himself by hurriedly 
replying “No. 45” (‘‘Well”)—and 
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would merely be thought unfeeling if 
he cabled “No. 63” (‘‘Good show. 
Keep it up”). 

And this line of reflection opens up 
another frightening possibility. After 
sending a dozen half-crown’s-worths or 
so there will come over-confidence and 
a temptation to rely on the memory; 
people who have a tendency in civilian 
life to dial CENtral 9161 instead of 
CENtral 6191 should take early warn- 
ing, referring to their code-sheets on 
all occasions. A message from one’s 
mother-in-law saying “No. 141 Fido” 
(‘Sorry to tell you Fido died”) should 
not receive the answer “No. 135” 
(“Very happy to hear from you, am 
fit and well’’). 

Then again, there are errors of 
transmission to be considered. The 
Army, as everyone knows, has a lot of 
numbering about it already, and if 
No. 1177721 Private Jones got a cable 
while he was peeling the Company’s 
potatoes, saying “117, 77, 21” (“Glad 
and proud to hear of your decoration, 
everybody thrilled. Are you ill? 
Please reply, worried”’), it might take 
him some time to notice that his 
message and his regimental number 
had got mixed up on the way over. 

Another thing—what about the man 
who has been careless enough to lose 
his code-sheet altogether ?, These things 
do happen in the Army. There he is, 
thousands of miles from home, nearly 
driven mad by a cable from his girl 
that might mean anything from “ Best 
wishes for a speedy return” to “ Married 
to-day.” It would be enough to ruin 
his marksmanship for the rest of the 
campaign. 

But perhaps it is unfair to lay so 
much stress on the scheme’s few 
pitfalls. Nobody can deny that it has 
much to commend it, and that the 
troops and their friends throughout 
the Empire (except India) will give it 
an appreciative welcome. It may even 
be hoped that, like Radiolocation, it 
will survive the war which gave it birth 
and shower blessings on the far-flung 
cablegrammers of an Empire at peace. 
Even if it were confined in principle to 
the mother-country alone, incorporated 
say, in the Inland Telegrams Service, 
it would do away with a great deal of 
pate-slapping and Post Office pencil- 
chewing. Perhaps we may be spared to 
see the day when every Telegraph 
Office has a code-card hanging up by 
the telegram forms—something along 
these lines :— 


1. Working late at the office do not 
wait dinner. 


2. Working late do not wait dinner. 
3. Do not wait dinner. 
4. Arriving for lunch with friend. 


5. Arriving for lunch with three 
friends. 

6. Arriving for lunch with three 

friends and wives. 

So sorry not sent present only 

just heard your wedding all 

the happiness in the world you 

both to-day and always. 

8. Hearing your voice on the wire- 
less gave me a wonderful thrill. 


~ 


And so on, up to 5,000 or so. 

It will show considerable lack of 
vision if the idea is not taken even 
farther than that—into the realm of 
business correspondence, for example. 
The advantages are unmistakable, for 
even though the conserving of paper 
reserves will not by this time be such a 
mark of patriotism as it is at present, 
there are other loyalties and economies 
to be borne in mind. Consider the City 
man who devotes his morning to 
composing a gem of this sort: 


Dear Srr,—Further to your favour 
of this morning I am pleased to state 
the goods are to-day being dis- 
patched under separate cover, and 
trust they will prove entirely to 
your satisfaction. Hoping that our 
felicitous relations will be long con- 
tinued to our mutual pleasure and 
benefit, and assuring you of our best 
attention at all times, please believe 
me, dear Sir, yours very truly... 


All he would have to do would be to 
mutter “1.14.2” into the dictaphone 
and go off to an early lunch. 

From this, it would only be a step 
to the revolutionizing of private 
correspondence. How easily the week- 
ends could be disposed of, once copies 
of the code-sheet had been distributed 
amongst one’s friends! The invitation, 
its acceptance or evasion, the letter of 
thanks—any of them dismissed with a 
couple of strokes of the pen and, if 
only the Postmaster-General would 
co-operate, probably for a halfpenny 
stamp! Why, it opens up a new world 
for those who would rather plough up 
an acre of land than fill a half-sheet of 
notepaper, who would rather write 
their own death-warrant than send a 
picture postcard! 

3ut stay—the possibilities are not 
even now exhausted. What of that 
masterpiece of redundancy, the popular 
song! Here, surely, is a fit subject for 
the instant application of the scheme. 
Lyric-writers (as they modestly style 
themselves) and their treacly-larynxed 
interpreters should be issued with a 
specially-adapted code-card without a 
day’s delay. For anyone strong-minded 
enough to undertake the humanitarian 
labour, here is a rough guide to what is 
needed :— 
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1. I’m blue when you’re away 

2. I dream of you each day 

3. I feel so sad when we’re apart 

4. The birds up in the sky 

5. No longer sing on high 

6. They know there’s grieving in 
my heart 

7. I pray that one day soon 

8. We'll meet beneath the moon 

9. We'll romance in the same old 
way 

10. Until you’re back again 

11. The skies are full of rain 


1. I’m blue when you're away. 


The benefits to humanity would be 
so obvious as to make enumeration 
superfluous—except to point out what 
a saving it would mean to troops and 
their friends throughout the Empire 
(except India) who need never send 
another tenpenny cable saying “No. 
136” (“Hearing your voice on the 
wireless gave me a wonderful thrill’’). 


° °o 


A Child at a Drinking 


Fountain 


OW hot she is, a sticky lace 
Of silken hair about her face, 
Her mouth determinedly 
pursed, 
A small red flower aflame with thirst, 
Her eyes a single smouldering fire 
Earnest in purpose and desire, 
Freckles and sweat on her short nose 
Scenting for water as she goes. 


She mounts the step, secures the cup, 

Her tongue protruding, urges up 

And frees the water, out it sprays 

In an illimitable haze 

Of tiny moisture that bedews 

Her face, her legs, her tipping shoes . . . 

It draws in, steadies to a pour, 

She fills the cup abrim and more, 

Carries it to her eager lips, 

Sweetly, ecstatically sips, 

Then gulps a gorgeous mouthful down 

(Sensing it all the way to town) 

And takes another, and one yet 

Her nose, her full round cheeks are 
wet, 

Her chubby chin, her scanty dress, 

All are delicious dampnesses ; 

Her mouth leaks like a too-full rose 

And down, down, down the water flows. 


Awhile she stays a-drink, agleam, 

The proud possessor of this stream, 

Her arms like slender boughs held up, 

Her hands still tight about the cup, 

Her eyes downdropped in sweet 
content, 

Water her lovely element. 
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Times Aren’t What They Were. 


NCE upon another time there 
was a boy to whom had been 
given, with some originality, 

the name of Jack because it was felt 
that John, of late years, had been 
rather overdone. 

The neighbours often spoke and 
thought of Jack’s mother as though she 
had been born a widow, but as a matter 
of fact she hadn’t, but had just become 
and remained one. She lived with her 
son in one of the Council houses—and 
you might say what you liked but no 
woman wouldn’t never have put that 
sink where it was, let alone placed it 
so that you had to bend double before 
you could so much as wash up a saucer 
in it. Also the less said about the 
cupboard-space the better. 

Still, they had a nice piece of garden 
in front, and when it came to Digging 
for Victory, both Jack and his mother 
went to it, just like the Government 
said. 

Their paying-guest, who came 
from a large town, didn’t offer 
to help, nor would the offer 
have been accepted had she 
made it. She walked about the 
village wearing her trousers and 
pink silk jumper, and smoking 
cigarettes, and sometimes push- 
ing the pram that contained 
her evacuated children. This 


bedroom window, in which the light 
wasn’t too good anyway. 

The widowed mother thought it was 
going to be a nasturtium and that there 
might have been some sense in it if only 
it had been over the coal-and-potato- 
shed instead, and Jack thought that 
some acorn had got in by mistake and 
was turning into an oak tree in record 
time. 

The neighbours only said, not with- 
out sarcasm, that a prize vegetable- 
marrow was one thing in peace-time, 
and quite another when it came to this 
all-in-war business. 

The Vicar said that no doubt the 
pumpkin would make a very fine show 
at the Harvest Festival, but that there 
was a reasonable limit to everything. 

He was, however, overstating the case. 

There was no reasonable limit to the 
growth of this vegetable—it just went 
on and on and on. 




















was really all she could find to 








do, poor thing, because there 
was only one shop, no picture- 
house, and the bus ran only 
once a week. But there it was, 
as she said herself, we'd all got 














to do what we could to smash 
old Hitler. 

With the same end in view, 
Jack one day bought a packet 
of mixed vegetable seeds through 
the Secretary of the Women’s 
Institute, who said that so long 

















as she didn’t have to hear the 





word Jam again, she’d do any- 
thing in the world. 

The packet of vegetable seeds, 
when planted in the allotment, 
did all that was expected of it 
with the exception of one seed, 
which did a good deal more. 

That is to say, it grew and 
grew and grew, until it had 
raced up the side of the house 
and was draping the front 

















At last it had reached dimensions 
that enabled Jack to climb it, taking 
with him a small hatchet so as to prune 
the beastly thing, because he had a 
mistaken idea that this might dis- 
courage it. 

His mother watched him from below. 
She knew, in an old-fashioned way, 
that boys climbing trees with hatchets 
between their teeth are quite liable to 
fall and get hurt and cause a lot of 
expense, let alone missing school for 
weeks on end. But she also knew, in a 
modern way, that a possessive mother 
who gives advice is practically equiva- 
lent to a child-murderess, so she didn’t 
say a word. 

And presently it wouldn’t have been 
of any use if she had, because the boy 
was right out of sight and hearing. 

When he got to what he hoped and 
believed was the top of this freak of 
Nature’s, Jack was unexpectedly re- 
minded of the title of a film. 

“We Are Not Alone,” he 
said to himself appositely. 

Another chap had got there 
first, and was examining what 
might, from the look of it, have 
been a particularly enormous 
broad bean. 

“Are you Lord Woolton or 
someone?” asked Jack coldly 
—for after all the chap was 
trespassing. 

Then he noticed that bits of 
parachute were all over the 
place, and that moreover the 
visitor was carrying a little 
bag marked “ Berlin.” 

He guessed in a minute what 
it was. Just another visitor from 
the Reich, whohad got accident- 
ally landed on this beanstalk. 

The widowed mother saw 
them coming down, and at once 
dashed indoors, knowing what 
would be expected of her, for 
the cup of tea—but Jack had 
more sense. 

He jumped the last few feet 
and then, before the visitor 
was anywhere near the ground, 
he cut the beanstalk in two 
with his hatchet. 

For quite a while after that 
he was known in the village as 
“George Washington.” 

E. M. D. 
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